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From “Early Westmorland and Cumberland Frien is.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 

[We have published much of interest in 
the lives of those who were prominent in the 
early history of our Society, but as many of 
our readers may not have in their libraries | 
the writings of our ancient worthies, when 
we meet with new portraitures of eventful 
lives we are induced to offer them for their 
perusal. In this way we may be profitably 
reminded of what our forefathers suffered for 
conscience sake. | 

Continuing with these early Westmoreland 
Friends, whom we have mentioned as among 
Fox’s earliest missionaries, we now come to | 
George Whitehead, of Orton. 

The most famous of all the early missiona- | 
ries of Quakerism was George Whitehead, of | 


Orton. He is, after George Fox, the chief | 


given to much play and gaming.” He after- 
terwards kept a school at Orton, and was an 
attendant at Orton Church. At the early 
age of fourteen, Whitehead conceived objec- 
tions, on religious grounds, to the promiscu- 
ous singivg of David’s Psalms in church. He 
was also shocked because the priests did not 
practice what they preached. These reasons, 
operating upon his mind, led him to attend 
Quaker meetings held at Sunnyside, near 
Greyrigg, at the house ofa Captain Ward. On 
one occasion, he was, he says, deeply affected, 
more than by any preaching he ever heard, 
by seeing a young maid go out of the meeting, 
aod fling herself face downwards on the 
ground, crying out, “ Lord, what shall I do to 
be clean ?” At one of these meetings, some 
time in the year 1652, Whitehead met George 
Fox, and, fired by his enthusiasm, became 
one of his earliest missionaries. Whitehead’s 
first journey was taken in 1653 or 1654, and 


founder of the Society; and, both from the | was to Norfolk and Suffolk. At Warwick he 


great age he attained, and the lead he took in | was put into prison, where Hunt, the gaoler, 
the Society’s business, may be deemed, to a | demanded from three of them fourpence apiece 
great extent, its father. | per night for one bed for the the lot. Rather 

He was born at Orton, in Westmoreland, | than pay this, they slept for eight weeks on 
about the year 1635, and was educated at the | the bare boards of the floor, it being winter, 


e . ‘ | ° . . 
free school of Blencoe, in Cumberland, where, | and a cold one. At the city sessions, White- 
as he tells us, he “loved retirement, with | head and his companions in prison, were 


See FT Ee SS I Se ee Ss 


some other sober, studious scholars, though 
but mean and poor in the world, rather than 
the company of loose, extravagant boys, 
though of the gentry, or richer sort, who were 


brought before Recorder Cook, by whom they 
were discharged, but were detained by Hunt for 
fees. Hunt dying soon, they got their liberty, 
through the pity of his widow. After his re- 
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lease, Whitehead continued in the same neigh- 
borhood, often being mobbed and persecuted. 
On one occasion, he was rescued by a trooper, 
who interfered on his bebalf. ‘The trooper 
afterwards turned a Friend, but it was five- 


and twenty years before Whitehead heard of | 


his conversion, or even knew his name, and 


then they both met as prisoners in Norwich | 


Gaol. Whitehead, and some other Friends, 
shortly after this first discharge from Norwich 


Gaol, got into Edmundbury Gaol, Whitehead | 


being committed under a mittimus which 
called him an “idle wandering fellow from 
Westmoreland.” There they suffered much. 
The gaoler kept an alehouse, and was also a 
Presbyterian priest. On Sundays, he ex- 
pounded to the prisoners ; on week-days, he 


and his tapster encouraged them to drink. | 


The Friends would neither pay him fees, nor 
drink, but ever preached against drunkenness 
Incensed by this, the gaoler took away from 
his prisoners their clothes, even their night- 
caps, and put the prisoners themeelves into 
the common ward with burglars, and even in- 
toa pit underground, and encouraged drunk- 
en felons to kick, strike and abuse them. 
After fifteen months’ imprisonment, they 
were released by an order of Oliver Cromwell, 
procured by the intercession of one Mary San- 
dars, a waiting gentlewoman in Cromwell's 
family ; Sir Francis Russell was ordered to 
see the warrant executed. Soon after his re- 
lease, Whitehead fell into the hands of Jus 
tice Surden, one of those who had signed the 
mittimus for his committal to Bury Gaol. 


By order of this justice, Whitehead wa: pub- | 
licly whipt through Nayland as a vagrant, a | 


piece of flagrant injustice, for he was travel- 
ling on his own horse. The constables were 
also ordered, to pass him from place to place 
In 1657, Whitehead returned to bis parents 
in Westmoreland, who received him joyfully, 
though the Presbyterian priests had tried to 
poison their minds against him. While at 
home, Whitehead 
Friends in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
These were usually held on commons and 
mountainous places. He mentions that, in 
stormy weather, they generally found that 
one side or other of Pardsey Crag afforded 
shelter. He also had a band in an attempt 
to establish meetings in Newcastle, but the 
authorities put him out of the borough, con- 
ducting him to a “blew stane” on Tyne 
Bridge, that marked the extent of the Corpo- 
ration jurisdiction. In 1658, he went a gain to 
the Eastern Counties, and made the.ac- 
quaintance of the inside of Ipswhich Gaol, 
being committed on a charge trumped 
up by one priest Willan. There he lay un- 
til Oliver Cromwell’s death. About this 
time he maintained several public controver- 


attended meetings of! 


sies; the most notable being one with Dr. 
Richard Smith, keeper of the University |i- 
brary at Cambridge. They argued in public, 
at meetings, both at Cambridge and at West- 
minster. Smith undertook to prove that 
Whitehead was a heretic. He put his proof 
| into the form of syllogism ; 


He that is a Quaker is a heretic ; 

But you are Papists, (7. e., the Quakers ;) 

Ergo, you are a heretic. 
Whitehead, who was well educated, and no 
mean logician, (indeed he would have made 
a good lawyer, to judge from the legal argu- 
ments advanced by him on various occasions 
on his own defence,) denied the minor prem- 
iss, which Dr. Smith tried to prove, by as- 
| serting that all who refused the oath of alle- 
giance were Papists—therefore the Quakers 
were Papists. Whitehead afterwards refuted 
Smith in two books, one called “ Truth de- 
fending the Quakers,” and the other, “ The 
Key of Knowledge not found in the Univer- 
sity Library of Cambridge.” Of Whitehead’s 
othcr public controversies, some were con- 
ducted in churches, he arguing from a pew, 
| and the parson from his pulpit. Whitehead, 
in addition to the qualities we have men- 
| tioned, of good education, knowledge of logic 
and of law, appears to have possessed a cool 
and imperturbable temper, and a readiness 
of repartee which gave him great advantage 
in wordy contests, whether waged with theo- 
logical disputants in the pulpit, or with coun- 
| try justices on the bench. 
The first part of Whitehead’s journal, from 
| which we have derived our information about 





| him, was published under the name of bis 
Christian Progress, and ends with an account 
of his being mobbed at Peterborough, and 
rescued by some soldiers of ‘“* Lambert’s, or 
the Old Army.” This was just before the 
Restoration. He also describes the agitation, 
| which was stirred up among the “ Proud and 
Covetous Priests, and Mercenary Teachers of 
all Sorts,” by the report of a people risen in 
the north of England, called Quakers. The 
priests and the preachers were, he writes, afraid 
that their trade was in danger, and their gain 
atstake. “Then rung the Pulpits, and Lec- 
tures were promoted, and Conferences, Com- 
plaints, and Petiticns exhibited t» May is 
trates, against the Quakers, under the unjust 
and false pretences of their being Antichrists, 
come in the Last Days; Deceivers, Seducers, 
dangerous to Church and State.” 
(To be concluded.) 
spose cali iaipaeane 

Gives, if thou canst, an alms; if not, afford 

Instead of that, a sweet and gentle word. 

God crowns our goodness, wheresoe’er he sees 


On our path wanting all abilities. ; 
— Robert Herrick. 
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SALVATION THROUGH CHARACTER, 


That is a most unfortunate presentation of 
religion which sets up a sharp distinction be- 
tween salvation and character—between ac- 
ceptance with God and rightneas of life. To 
one reading the teachings of Jesus Christ, it 
would seem impossible that His followers 
should ever have fallen into such a way of 
thinking. Nowhere is character made of 
such supreme importance as in the utterances 
of Jesus Christ. Take the beatitudes ; 
whom does He pronounce blessed? The 
merciful, the meek, the pure in heart, the 
humble in spirit, the peace-makers, they that 
patiently endure wrong, they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. What does 
He declare as the test of acceptance at God's 
judgment-seat? To have fed the hungry, 
and clothed the naked, and ministered to 
those sick and in prison. To the prayer for 
forgiveness which He taught, He affixed as 
the condition of its right uiterance that the 
petitioner should forgive his own wronger. 
He set up a standard of personal purity such 
as men had hardly conceived of before. He 
extended the obligation of benevolence from 
the friend and countryman to the alien and 
enemy. Ina word, Jesus Christ made good- 
ness, in all its forms, and in the supreme 
form of universal love, the tranacendently 
important thing. Whatever He taught of 
the invisible world, of man’s relations with 
God and with Himself, of the new life born 
of the Spirit—all had the most direct bear- 
ing on the matter of personal character. All 
the spiritual forces which He revealed or 
brought into the world had their sole appli- 
cation at this point—the producing in men of 
purity, truth and love. 


_ Viewed as a teacher only, Jesus Christ was 
indeed far more than a mere moralist. His 
words lay hold on the infinite. They open 
to us depths of the Divine nature, into which 


we gaze, as at night we look into the depths | 


of the starry universe. Many of His sayings 
reach far down into the inner secrets of the 
spiritual world, touching the mysterious com- 
mon tie that binds together all living things. 
They reach forward to the future, giving, 
with the calmness of certainty, glimpses of 
realities whose fulness cannot by human 
language be told. 

But all these spiritual revelations are by 
Jesus Christ made motive powers upon hu- 
man conduct and character. That to us is 
the sole value of them all. God is a spirit ; 
therefore we are to worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. His perfection is shown to give us 
the lesson, “ Be ye also perfect.” The great 
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the importance of benevolence. Everything 
centres in practical goodness. 

The highest spiritual truth that Christ de- 
clared was the vital union with Himself and 
the Father which the soul might attain. “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches. He that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit.” We know what the 
“ fruit ” is, that is the outcome of the union 
with Christ and God. “The fruit of the 
| Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
| ance. 

This is the teaching of Jesus Christ, this is 
the whole Spirit of His life,—that character 
| in its highest sense—right moral disposition 





toward God and man—is the supreme and 
only good. 

When we teach that men are restored to 
the Divine favor by a process distinct from 
change of character ; that salvation is one 
thing and sanctification another ; that escape 
from punishment is the first thing and good- 
ness a secondary matter,—we are a long way 
from the teaching of Christ. 

There is no salvation that does not work 
through character. God saves men by chang- 
ing them from sin into holiness. If there 
were any other salvation, it would not be 
worth having. Heaven is not to be thought 
of as mainly a thing of external advantage. 
Its glory will be that we shall see God, and 
be like Him. “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that whea He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.” The Christian life on earth 
has its value in its approach to that condi- 
tion. “ Now are we the sons of God.” 

Saving faith means sanctifying faith. It 
is that resting ou God by which His goodness 
is brought in to help our feeble efforts. 
Faith that does not make a man purer in his 
thoughts, kinder to those about him, more 
earnest in his effort after all goodness, is a de- 
lusion. When the sun shines on a meadow, 
it stirs the juices of the plants and the secret 
| forces of the earth ; and the green blades 
spring up, and the whole household of flow- 
ers blossom, and bees and birds make their 
| homes, and butterflies wander, and as the 
breeze sways the waving grass a thousand 
forms of beautiful and happy life answer to 
its touch. So where a man humbly opens 
his heart to God, the Divine light shining 
into him awakens all the noble forces of the 
scul, and sweet thoughts and generous ac- 
tions and heavenward aspirations break out 
}in him. A man who while seeking to be good 
takes no thought of God, is like one who 
should try to till a field shut up and roofed 





division hereafter between “the sheep and the | in by walls through which the light never 
goats,” is foretold that men may be taught! came. And he who seeks to gain the Divine 
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favor without seeking to improve his daily 
life, is like a farmer who should let his fields 
lie fallow while he sought to catch the sun- 
beams in a trap. 

We believe in the regenerating power of 
the Holy Spirit as the supreme influence by | 
which men come into holiness. Any theory 
of human development which ignores that, 
and substitutes mere self-culture, is weak and 
shallow. But the work of the Spirit is done 
through man’s voluntary, moral nature. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to do of His good plea- 
sure.” 

All genuine religion aims at making men 
morally better. The advantage of Christiani- 
ty over a religion which consists of morality 
only, is that it recognizes and invokes a pow- 
er transcending mere human will—the pow- 
er of a personal and sympathizing God. We 
have seen a sail-boat almost becalmed drift 
on a shoal where she just caught, and hung. 
The crew strove to push her off with poles ; 
they got out oars, and tried to give her head- 
way with those ; and ail their strength could 
hardly move her. Then a breeze came up, 
and the sails swelied and drew, and in an in- 
stant the boat swept into deep water and 
floated free. So, when man bas struggled 
almost helplessly against his own defects, he 
may find in God’s grace a power that will 
lift him out of them. 

A ship toils down a land-locked harbor; 
the wind just suffices to keep Ler moving ; 
she tacks constantly between the narrow 
banks, and trims her sails to catch each 
shifting breath of air; yet how slowly she 
gains! But beycnd the headlands the white 
caps are flashing, the great winds of ocean | 
are blowing ; she creeps at last out of the 
barbor, and now she rushes like a strong, | 
free bird out into the boundless sea! So we 
toil along, sometimes despondent, yet finding 
grace sufficient for the hour ; and just before 
us lies the freedom and glory of eternity. 
— Christian Union. 





cise 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE BOyYs. 


The steam whistle sounded 12 M. in the 
pleasant little inland town of W . The 
mason’s hammer dropped, the bricklayer’s 
trowel was hastily put aside, the carpenter 
laid down his saw, and all sought their homes 
or their lunch baskets for their noonday meal, 
which was to strengthen them for their after. 
noon labor. 

I was quietly walking along the street 
when two workmen came behind me, and I 
could not but hear their conversation as they 
passed. 





My attention was arrested by the follow- 
ing: 
ny like that boy, he is so obliging and 
works well.” 

“Yes, he is a good workman, and a first- 
rate fellow,” was the reply. 

This was all I heard, but it was enough. 
It set me to thinking. 1 knew the men. 

One was a plumber, who, at the early age 
of 35, had earned a reputation and established 
a business which promises to class him on the 
list of wealthy men. And a very kind, oblig- 
ing man he is, too, as I found out last winter, 
when he sat at nights with me by the bedside 
of a sick and dying friend, whom he handled 
none the less tenderly from having spent the 
day in adjusting gas pipes or fitting in ranges 

The other was a native of Ireland, who, 
by forethought and industry, had risen to be 
a master brickiayer, directing others instead 
of being himself directed. Surely, the boy, 
whoever he is, might be glad to have the good 
opinion of such men. 

Here thought I is a lesson for boys. Here 
is one obliging and attentive to his work. He 
may be poor, he may be awkward and un- 
gainly in appearance, but he evidently has a 
good spirit within him that will make friends. 
Boys, try to be obliging and make friends. 
We all need them. We were not placed 
here by the good Father to live selfishly and 
alone. This boy has a fortune already in his 
grasp if he only keeps himeelf pure, for was 


| it not said of him, “ he isso obliging and does 


his work well ?” 
These qualities alone are a fortune: Doing 
work well. Then he will never be out of 
work, and in this busy, bustling America we 
so seldom take time to do “ work well.” And 
how it brightens Jife to meet with an obliging 
disposition. It costs but little. Just forget 
self and do pleasantly that errand for mother. 
Kindly offer to help sister in the lifting of 
that heavy kettle. Anticipate, by a few 
bounding steps, the boot-jack for father when 
he returns, after a day of toil. All these are 
little things, but they help to make life pleas- 


|ant, and go far towards moulding a good 


character. 


Just now I call to mind a neighboring 
grocer who began his work but a few months 
since. Already his business is prospering and 
bids fair to well reward him. And why? 
Not because he has a more favored location, 
for several others have tried this place and 
failed. Simply because he is so honest, plea- 
sant and obliging that you cannot leave 
his store without a desire to deal with him 
again. Withsome, courtesy is a natural gift ; 
with others, it has to be cultivated ; but all 
boys can haveit, and it is well worth trying 
to possess. 
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Boys, you will soon be men. Aim, then, 
to be courteous and manly in behavior; 
learn to work steadily and well at whatever 
is assigned you, then neither you nor your 
friends need have anxiety for your future. 

OBSERVER 


Rea foresight consists in reserving our 
own forces. If we labor with anxiety about 
the future, we destroy that strength which 
will enable us to meet the future. If we 
take more in hand than now we can do well, 
we break up, and the work is broken up with 
us. 

SADNESS, 

Sadness is nothing but a sorrow of mind, 
conceived for some inconvenience which we 
suffer against our will ; whether it be out- 
ward, as poverty, sickness, contempt; or in- 
ward, as ignorance, want of devotion or re- 
pugnance, or temptation. When the soul then 
findeth that she hath some disease, she is 
grieved at it, and that is sadness; and pre- 
sently she desires to be freed from it and to 
find means to disburden herself ; and hitherto 
she hath reason, for we naturally desire that 
which is goud, and fly from that which we 
believe to be evil. Ifthe soul seek means, 
to be freed from this evil for the love of God, 
she will seek them with patience, meekness, 
humility and tranquility, expecting her de- 
liverance more from the providence and 
goodness of God, than from her own indus- 
try, labor and diligence; but, if she desire 
ease for love of herself, then will she heat 
and tire herself in seeking those means of her 
deliverance, as though this blessing depended 
more upon herself than upon God; I say not 
that she thinks so, but that she vexes herself 
as if she thought so. And if she meet not 
suddenly with that which she desireth, then 
she falls into great unquietness and impa- 
lence, which not curing but rather increas- 
ing the former disease, the soul entereth into 
anguish, distress, and such faintness and loss 
of all courage, that she grows desperate of her 
cure. Thou seest then that sadness, which 
in the beginning was just, afterward be- 
gets unquietness, and unquietness ‘an in- 
crease of sadness, which is extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Unquietness is the greatest evil that can 
come to the soul excepting sin. For as sedi- 
tions and civil discords of .a commonwealth 
ruin it entirely, and disable it to resist a 
stranger ; so our heart, being troubled and 
diaquieted in itself, loseth strength to main- 
tain the virtues which it had‘gained, and with 
it the means to resist the temptations of the 
enemy, who at that time useth all kind of 
endeavors to fish (as they say) in troubled 
waters, * * . ® . 


My soul is always in my hands, O Lord, and 
I have not forgotten thy law, said David. Ex- 
amine more than once every day, at least 
morning and evening, whether some passion 
or unquietness hath robbed thee of it. Con- 
sider whether thou have thy heart at com- 
mand, or whether it be not escaped out of 
thy hands, to engage itself in some inordi- 
vate affection of love, hatred, envy, covetous- 
ness, fear, joy, saduess ; and if it be strayed, 
seek it presently, and bring it back gently to 
the presence of God, subjecting thy affections 
and desires to the obedience and direction of 
his Divine Pleasure. : e ° 

When thou perceivest unquietness to come, 
commend thyself to God, and resolve to do 
nothing at all of that which thy desire de- 
mands unti! that disquiet be entirely passed, 
uuless it be something that cannot be deferred, 
and then thou must by some gentle and quiet 
means stop the current of thy affection, tem- 
perating and moderating it as much as is 
possible ; and then do that which is required, 
not according to thy desire, but according to 
reason. . . ° 5 ° 

This mischievous sadness troubles the soul, 
puts it into disquiet, brings inordinate fears, 
gives a distaste of prayer, dulls the brain, de- 
priveth the soul of counsel, resolution, 
judgment and courage, and ruins her strength. 
To be short, it is like a bard winter, that 
moves away all the beauty of the field, and 
devours all living creatures ; for it ravishes 
all sweetness from the soul, and renders her 
lame and impotent in all her powers. If thou 
chance to be assaulted with this dangerous - 
sadness, Philothea, prayer is a sovereign rem- 
edy, for it lifteth up the soul to God, who 
is our only joy and consolation. And in 
praying, use affections and words which 
tend to confidence and the love of God. 

Resist vigorously the inclinations of sad- 
ness, and although it seem to thee that all 
which thou doest at that time be performed 
coldly, heavily, and loosely, yet omit nothing 
of it ; for the enemy who pretends to make 
us weary of good works by sadness, seeing 
that we cease not to do them, forbears to af- 
flict us any more. 

Seek the company of spiritual persons, 
and frequent them as much as thou canst dur- 
ing the time of thy sadnese, And last of all 
resign thyself up to the hands of God, prepar- 
ing thyself to suffer this troublesome sadness 
patiently, as a just punishment of thy vain 
mirth and pastimes; and doubt not at 
all but God, after he shall have tried thee, 
will deliver thee from this evil—De Sales. 

WE must not frown upon real piety or 
truth, because they do not appear in our own 
uniform.—Jacob Abbott. 
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GOOD SOCIETY—HOW TO FIND IT. 


Good society has a more intimate connec- 
tion with the value of real estate than most 
people imagine at first thought. Dr. Hol- 
jand, in the June Scribner, calls the want of 
it the greatest discouragement to farm life, 
the one great reason why so many youths of 
both sexes, bred upon the farm, leave it for 
city life. He recommends, as an antidote, 
that farmers cluster together in villages, as 
they do in the walled towns of Italy, and 
as they did for protection against the Indi- 
ans when the earlier New England villages 
were founded. His remedy cannot be re- 
garded as practical, but the suggestion will 
be of use in awakening thought on a ques- 
tion of great interest to farmers, and one 
closely related to their prosperity and happi- 
ness. There is a craving for society felt in 
farm life, and especially by young people and 
children, which parents should not overlook 
who desire to rear contented families, to 
develop their best traits, and to instill correct- 
tastes. 

Of course the first thing as regards society 
for children, is to avoid that which is known 
to be positively bad. This can best be done 
usually by seeking and appropriating that 
which is good, provided it can be had, and 
by encouraging and developing such a taste 
for it that the bad will instinctively be 
shunned. It is hardly necessary to say that 
boys will find plenty of bad society at all 
places where liquor is retailed, frequently 
also around public stables, and generally at 
all places where men and boys are allowed 
to lounge away their time in conversation, 
and where a sort of silent custom excludes 
women. Country “stores,” even in the ab- 
sence of liquor selling, are famous as gather- 
ing places for neighborhood idlers and loaf: 
ers. Many a boy’s tastes have been vitiated 
by the licentious conversation of such places, 
as well as the low and illiterate character of 
the topics and the talk even in the absence of 
positive obscenity. 

But it is difficult to keep boys or men away 
from such places without providing some- 
thing else as a substitute. Whena relish for 
such society is once formed a cure is more 
difficult even than a preventive. The best 
way is to start right, to cultivate a child’s 
tastes in the right direction, so that bad asso- 
ciations will be shunned as soon as recognized, 
and an elevated standard of language and 
ideas be aimed at. Every parent giving 
thought to this matter will see some course 
to pursue which will be beneficial, but a sug- 





gestion or two may be of service. In the 
first place let the parent’s own language 
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of expression. In the second, as soon as the 
child’s age is sufficient to enable him to criti. 
cise a little through your help, he can be 
taught the difference between current slang 
phrases and the language which will express 
the same ideas in respectable or elegant Eng. 
lish. If he first hears these from the lips of 
one he loves coupled with an admonition to 
avoid them, and suggesting what is better, he 
will be taught to think, to compare, and very 
often, to choose the best. Then as far as you 
can regulate his associations, keep him in 
that society which will gradually elevate his 
tone, which will, in fact, impel him to use 
something, better than his ordinary |lan- 
guage in order to express himself. This is 
an excellent rule for all, for in this way so- 
ciety and conversation are real educators. 
There are few who cannot recognize an ele- 
gant style of expression, and when we respect 
the person who uses it, we will, certainly for 
the time, try to equal it, and this is the exer- 
cise which benefits. But send a child into 
society where culture is unknown or not ap- 
preciated, and the tone of thought and ex- 
pression are at once lowered. This results 
more or less, in spite of ourselves, in cases 
where habits are pretty well formed, and 
hence the greater danger of bad associations 
in youth. 


For an acquaintance with good language, 
correct expression of ideas, and a general ab- 
sence of what is positively offensive to mor- 
als or taste, books are our best reliance. 
Printed thoughts constitute a society within 
reach of nearly all, and that too when we 
cannot in any other way enjoy the society of 
their authors. Manners must be learned 
from personal intercourse, but so far as relates 
to good styles of expression, every man’s 
written thoughts are expressed, as a rule, 
with more care than his spoken ones. For 
this reason a thorough acquaintance with 
books, coupled with the frequent exercise of 
writing, we regard as of very great impor- 
tance in the education of children. Fre- 
quent correspondence with relatives or ac- 
quaintances is an excellent mode for ac- 
quiring ease of expression, and to require a 
written synopsis of the contents of a book 
lately read, or a ‘criticism of its character, 
would also be admirable. It would be 
far more profitable, in many cases, to require 
children to spend an hour or two in such 


|axercises than to be anxious to send them 


to evening parties frequently where the 
tone of thought and expression would be 
neither refined nor elevating. What mental 
improvement can be expected, for instance, 
by sending children to a party where the 


towards the child be as correct as possibie, | time is to be spent in “pawn plays”—the 


and that will insensibly lead to a good style most contemptible and silly usually of all so- 


cial amusements? They serve to dwarf 
ideas instead of to expand them, and they 
engender a taste for what is only com- 
mon and trifling. Certainly an evening 
spent with an entertaining book in the chim- 
ney corner would be ten times more profit- 
able. Our public entertainments—many 
of them termed “literary’—and a large 
proportion of our “ sociables,” not excepting 
many church sociables, it must be said, furn- 
ish the very poorest kind of mental pabulum, 
and the taste which impels so many to them, 
and to the neglect of what is really the “ best 
society” within their reach, viz., their books, 
cannot be said to be a hopeful sign of progress. 
With more ideas in their heads, gleaned 
from those silent friends, they would be bet- 
ter able to redeem social parties from stupid- 
ity or silliness than is now the case, and this 
is aresult which must be accomplished before 
parties are sufficiently elevated in tone and 
thought to become really efficacious as a 
means for advancing social culture, or fur- 
ishing either young or old with good society. 

While many rural neighborhoods may be, 
ina large measure, deprived of that kind of 
society which educates, elevates and refines, 
they can, by some forethought and care, pro- 
vided themselves with books and the current 
literature of the day, which, if judiciously 
used, will serve to enliven many an otherwise 
dull hoar, and in reality do more to store the 
mind and fit young men and women for cul- 
tivated society when the opportunity comes 
for its enjoyment, than attendance on a score 
of parties through a half dozen winters. So- 
ciety should not be discarded, but it is too 
frequently overrated, and the value of books 
as often underrated. Each are qualified to 
do efficient service as educators, but where 
only one is attainable, with judicious care in 
the selection, we should greatly prefer the 
the latter. And there is this additional ad- 
vantage with regard to good books, viz., that 
they can be had in all locations, while good 
society cannot.— Country Gentleman. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


It is sometimes profitable to share our treas- 
ures. A double good is attained. The dis- 
penser is enriched as. well as the recipient. 
This has been my thought on reading the fol- 
lowing beautiful extract, and I therefore ask 
thee to share my enjoyment of it: 

_ “The grandeur of man’s nature turns to 
insignificance all outward distinctions. His 
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powers of intellect, of conscience, of love, of 
knowing God, of perceiving the beautiful, of 
acting on his own mind, on outward nature, 
and on his fellow creatures,—these are glori- 
ous prerogatives.” 

Such thoughts as these, given to us through 
the pen of W. E. Channing, are jewels. I 
consider them as an embodiment of Truth. 
They have caused in my mind the earnest 
inquiry, how are we using these “ glorious 
prerogatives,” which are ours as intellectual 
and accountable beings? Surelyssuch privi- 
leges have not been conferred upon us to be 
carelessly disregarded or thoughtlessly thrown 
away by a preoccupation of our energies in 
the pursuit of the vanities and follies of the 
world, neither are they to be placed among 
those things that, being of every day recur- 
rence and regarded as belonging to us of right, 
are therefore considered to be of but little 
value. 

W. E. C. meets this phase of the thought 
by saying, “Through the vulgar error of 
undervaluing what is common, we are apt to 
_ these prerogatives by as of little worth. 

ut, as in the outward creation, so in the 
soul, the common is the most precious. 
Science and art may invent splendid modes 
of illumiovating the apartments of the opulent ; 
but these are all poor and worthless com- 
pared with the common light which the sun 
sends into all our windows, which he pours 
freely and impartially over hill and valley, 
and which kindles daily the eastern and 
western sky; and so the common lights of 
reason and conscience and love are of more 
worth and dignity than the rare endowments 
which give celebrity to a few.” 


So rife is the spirit of tittle-tattle in the 
social life of to-day, that “ Report and we 
will report” would seem to be the basis of 
action, even with many who are not prepared 
to believe they are thus “ guilty concerning 
their brother.” Like one formerly, who, when 
told of the great wrong he would commit, 
queried, “ Is thy servant a dog that heshould 
do this thing?” 

Dost thou think I am taking too gloomy a 
view of things as they are? I think facts 
will bear me out, for surely there is a great 
tendency to catch hold on rumors and start 
the ball afresh. I believe this is done much 
more frequently through thoughtlessness 
than through malevolence, but it is not there- 
fore any less censurable, neither is it less 
productive of evil consequences. If the cau- 
tion, “ Take heed how ye hear,” was enough 
heeded, there would not be so many ready to 
speak words to the disadvantage of others, 
and surely, we could not thus speak did we 
hold in bright and practical remembrance the 
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golden rule, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 


should do unto you do ye even so unto them.” 
What a beautiful Jesson to implant early in 
the mind of a child. What a fitting lesson 
to instill during the First-day school hour, 
and what blessed fruits might be looked for 
from such teaching. I would not infer that 
such teaching is always lacking; I know it 
is not, but there is room for greater effort in 
this direction, remembering the old adage, 
“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
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TreacHeErs’ Assocrations.—The Pennay!- 
vania State Teachers’ Association recently 
held its nineteenth annual meeting ip this 
city. A large number of teachers from dif- 
ferent sections of the State were in attend- 
ance, and many delegates from other parts of 
the Union. It was an occasion of great in- 
terest, in which some of the ablest instruct- 
ors in our country compared their sentiments 
and experiences. 

Among the subjects which claimed the 
attention of the Association, was the “ Co- 
education of the Sexes in American Colleges.” 
The discussion was opened by Edward H. 
Magill, President of Swarthmore College, 
who viewed the co education of the sexes as 
natural and right, and that many of the so- 
cial defects of our young men and. women | 
can be directly traced to their separation 
while pursuing their studies, during which 
time their habits are mostly formed. He 
argued that the competition between the 
sexes in the pursuit of knowledge had a ben- 
eficial effect on both, in developing their 
minds. He refuted the idea that women are 
not able to grasp the sciences and higher math- 
ematics, and thought the reason we have not 
more learned women was because they have 
been denied the opportunity. He quoted 
numerous eminent authorities in support of 
his arguement, concluding with his experi- 
ence during the three years that Swarthmore 
College has been in operation. A number of 
distinguished speakers followed, most of them 
advocating the education of the sexes to- 
gether. 

It was stated that at the meeting of the 
Association in 1854, a report was presented 
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on this subject which, after being discussed a 
whole day, was negatived by a large majori- 
ty. The change in public sentiment since 
then was shown by the unanimous endorse- 
ment of the subject at the present time. 

Probably many of the teachers in our 
schools avail themselves of the opportunity 
to gain new ideas on the best manner of im- 
parting instruction. The machinery of schoo! 
education too often impedes the development 
it was intended to promote, and this subject 
should continue to claim earnest and practi- 
cal consideration, that the right means may 
be secured and the exhaustive labor to which 
both teacher and scholar are often subjected, 
as much as possible simplified. 

At one of the sessions of the Association 
recently held, it was stated that Friends had 
been the pioneers in this country in providing 
for the education of all their children, making 
no distinction on account of sex, thus laying 
the foundation for the elevation of women. 

It has often occurred to us that conferences 
of those engaged in teaching in schools under 
the care of Friends, would be advantsgeous. 
Questions often arise in the mind of the 
thoughtful teacher on which it would be sat- 
isfactory to compare sentiments with those 
similarly situated, by whose experience he 
may be aided. Few would not be benefited by 
such association. A comparison of views on 


| points of discipline, or on the best mode of 


gaining the attention of the pupils and im- 
pressing ideas on the mind without straining 
it by keeping it too long engaged un subjects 
beyond its power fully to grasp, is worthy 
the attention of all. Could such conferences 
be established and conducted by persons of 
energy who would give life and interest to 
the proceedings, they would be useful and at- 
tractive. 


CrrcutaR Meetine.—Meetings of this 
description within the limits of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting are under the eare of 
Committees in the different Monthly Meet- 
ings. One under the care of Fallston 
Monthly Meeting was held on the 25th ult., 
in a school-house in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of which there are few Friends. 

The house on that occasi.n was comforta- 
bly filled, and the meeting was a solemn on 
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Many of those in attendance were “to sim- 
ple ways like ours unused,” but their quiet, 
reverent deportment, manifested that, 

‘‘Not ritual bound nor templeward 

Walks the true Spirit of the Lord,” 


and under this influence those of differing 
faiths were baptized into one feeling. 


At the close a general handshaking and | 


reciprocal expressions of kindly interest gave 
evidence that the wing of Heavenly goodness 
had been spread over the assembly, uniting 
all hearts in love. 

anions 

DIED. 

DAVIES.—On 22d of 8th month, 1872, at the resi- 
dence of her son, N. B. Davies, Mary, widow of 
Amos Davies, in her 77th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, 
Philadelphia. 

WALTER.—On 28th of 8th month, 1872, at his 


residence near Hestonville, West Philadelphia, Wil- | 


liam P. Walter, in the 63d year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


— 
From the Independent. 
BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME—THE GEYSERS. 
BY H. H. 
Concluded from page 427. 

There is a little meadow in the bottom of 
the Pluton Canyon. It is just big enough to 
hold a small hotel] and half a vegetable gar- 
den; the other half of the vegetable garden 
runs up hill in terraces. There is a little 
stable too, and a bit of white paling and one 
arched gateway, with the sign “ To Geysers’,” 
and another with, “To Steam Bath ;” and 
the whole thing looks so much as if it had set 
itself down there in spite of the canyon that 
it isas droll as it is picturesque. On the oppo- 
site side of the canyon is a great bare rift— 
another small canyon splitting the side of the 
great one. It is bare and rocky and burnt- 
looking ; and steam curls up and down and 
out of it, and floats off in thin, weird shapes 
over the tall pine forests beyond. 

It was just noon when we tumbled into the 
Pluton Canyon and landed at the Geysers’ 
Hotel. There were a great many too many 
of us, and nobody could be comfortable. 
But, by way of making things more uncom- 
fortable still, the Dutch landlord ordered 
everybody to walk up the Geyser Canyon 
immediately after lunch. 

One o’clock, a blazing sun overhead, bare, 
blistering rocks everywhere, and a boiling 
teakettle under foot at every step! We, hav- 
ing been forewarned that the time to see the 
Geysers in perfection is early in the morning, 
utterly refused to go. Dutch landlord was 
indignant. 

“But the guide is going now. 
time [ send him up.” 


| 


| We will go this afternoon, or early in the 


“ But it is too hot, and we are tired; and 
there is much more steam when it is covler. 


morning.” 

“But I have not twenty-five servant to 
send when each one likes. I do not know 
you can have guide this evening, and there 
is not time to go after five o’clock.” 

“ Very well. We simply shall not go now. 
We can return without seeing the Geysers at 
all, if you refuse us a guide.” 

Meekly the poor, tired throng filed out 
through the gateway, under the scorching 
sun. Only we two remained. How we 
laughed at the Dutchman’s cross face, as he 
struck off into his vegetable garden! Climb- 
ing up terrace after terrace, and then one 
fence, we found a grassy bank, where we lay 
the whole afternoon, under shade of an oak, 
and watched the shapes of the hot steam 
curling and writhing up from the opposite 
canyon. A superb crested pheasant came 
and sat on a low bough, in fall sight of us, 
and dressed his neck feathers, and called to 
somebody he knew. We picked twelve dif- 
ferent kinds of wild flowers within a rod or 
two of our oak, and then we went down in 
the cool of the early twilight. 

“ We would like to go up to the Geysers in 
the morning. Will you send a guide up with 
us at half-past five?” said we. 

“ Yes,? growled the Datchman. 

“ Be so good as to have us called at quar- 
ter before five.” 

“Ugh!” replied the Dutchman. 

At five we luckily waked up ourselves. At 
quarter-past five came a surly knock at the 
door. 

“Weare up,” called we. 

“Ugh!” said the Dutchman. 

At half-past five we had just seited our- 
selves in the dining-room, when the Dutch- 
man appeared. 

“Time to start. Guide is waiting.” 

“ But we must have something to eat. You 
did not call us at quarter to five as you prom- 
ised.” 

“ Nobody is called at the Geysers before 
quarter-past five. Oue quarter of an hour is 
enough for anybody to dress.” 

“ It is impossible to dress in quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Then you should not have come to the 
Geysers. It is military rule at Geysers.” 

Somebody speaks somewhere of before 
breakfast courage. There is a before break- 
fast temper too, I suppose, which is a good 
deal harder to keep than any other sort. 
What we said at this crisis in the conversa- 
tion I would rather not tell; but the Dutch- 


It is the| man said only “Ugh!” and, of course, a 


person who confines himself to that ejacula- 
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tion can easily have the last word in any 
quarrel, there soon remains so little to be 
said in reply to it. Even at this distance, 


however, there is satisfaction in saying of 


that Dutchman that he was the only ill-tem- 
pered, uucivil landlord we found iu Califor- 
nia, and that he keeps as bad a house as I 
ever found anywhere. But our little guide 
had a sunny face, the dew sparkled on every 
leaf as we set out, and in five minutes we 
were ashamed of ourselves for having had 
any feeling except pity for the poor cross 
man. The path led at once down into shady 
hollows, and across a stream at bottom of 
the Piuton Canyon; then out and up the 
other side, and in a few minutes we were at 
the entrance of the Geyser Canyon. What 
had looked to us the day befor2, from our 
hillside, like little more than a narrow rift in 
the opposite side of the valley proved to be 
itself a canyon of considerable width, with 
sharp sides twelve or fourteen hundred feet 
high. 

It looked as if it had been built up of old 
refuse matter from foundries; as if for cen- 


clinkers and bad coal and waste stones and 
junk and every conceivable sort of scorched 
metallic thing into this chasm ; and as if sev- 
eral apothecaries’ shops had burnt dowa there 
too, for there was a new color and worse odcr 
at every other step. And the little guide, 
striking his cane or fingers into bank after 
bank, kept bringing forth crumbs and pow- 
ders, and offering them to us to taste or smell, 
with “Here is pure alum ;” “ Here is ep- 
som salts;” “ Here is sulphur;” “ Here is 
cinnabar ;” “ Here is soda;” till we felt as if 
we were in the wholesale drug shop of the 
universe. Meantime he skipped along from 
rock to rock like a chamois; and we followed 
on as best we might, through the hot steam, 
which came up hissing and fizzing out of 
every hole and from beneath every stone. A 
brook of hot water running swiftly over and 
among rocks; pools and cauldrons of hot 
water boiling and bubbling by dozens all 
around: black openings, most fearful of all, 
where no water can be seen, but from which 
roaring jets of steam come out—this is the 
bottom of the Geyser Canyon. It is half a 
mile long, and up it, in it, back and forth 
across it you go. You think you will plant 
your stick on the ground to steady yourself 
for aspring from one hot stone to another, 
and down goes your stick—down, down into 
soft smoking, sulphurous, gravely sand, so 
far and so suddenly that you almost fall on 
your face. You draw the stick up and out, 
and a small column of hot steam follows it. 
Next you make a misstep, and involuntarily 
catch hold of a projecting point of rock with | 





turies men had sifted ashes and thrown 


a 


one hand. You let go as if it were fire itself, 
It does not absolutely blister you; but it jg 
too hot to hold. Your foot slips an eighth of 
an inch out of the guide’s footsteps, which 
you are following as carefully as if life and 
death depended on it, and you go in over 
shoes in water so hot that you scream and 
think you are scalded. You are not: but, if 
you had slipped a few inches further to right 
or to left, you would have been, for on each 
side inky-black water is boiling so that it 
bubbles aloud. All this while, besides the 
hissing and fizzing of the steam and boiling 
and bubbling of the water, which you see, 
there is a deep violoncello undertone of boiling 
and bubbling and hissing and fizzing of water 
and steam which you do not see, which are 
deep down under your feet—deep down to 
right of you, deep down to left of you— 
making the very canyon itself throb aad 
quiver. How thick the crust may be nobody 
knows. That it can be thick at all seems 
improbable when, prick it where you may, 
with ever so slender a stick, the hot steam 
rushes out. 

“ Why did it not all cave in yesterday?” 
and “ Why does it not cave in this minute?” 
and “Oh! it will surely cave in to-morrow!” 
you exclaim, as you take your last leap out 
of it, and look back from a firm green bank 
above. There can be no uncannier place in 
this world, unless it be a volcano crater ; and 
one does not in the least resent finding it 
sealed, signed, and stamped with the name of 
Satan. “ Devil’s Gristmiil,” “ Devil’s Ink- 
stand,” “ Davil’s Pulpit,” “ Devil’s Apothe- 
cary Shop,” “ Devil’s Tea-kettle,” were among 
the names which the guide shouted back to 
us as he perched on some especially high 


rock or squatted cver some particularly hor- 
rible hole. 


It was bewildering to pass, by almost a sin- 
gie step, from scorching ashes, nauseous 
stenches, and blinding steam into tan- 
gled and shady roods, fragrant with spice- 
wood and bright with flowers, and to hear 
the guide calling out, in advance: “ This is 
the Lover’s Seat, the Lover’s Retreat.” But 
so we returned to the hotel by a winding path 
over the upper slopes of the Pluton Canyon. 
As we struck down to its lower level, we 
came upon a few trickling streams of the 
same hot, sulphurous water. Yellow Gherar- 
dias were growing close on their edge, and 
the flowers were far larger and of a deeper 
tint than those which grew away from the 
water. 

“ We have enjoyed our visit to the Geysers 
very much. It is a most wonderful sight!” 
said we to the landlord. We were sorry for 
having quarreled with him. 

“Ugh!” said the Dutchman. 
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As we climbed slowly up the steep moun- 
tain down which we had come at such fear- 
ful speed the day before, we had leisure to 
observe the road more closely. It is, indeed, 
a most perilous road. Some day a fearful 

rice will be paid for the paltry economy 
which saved the cost of a foot or two of 
greater width on these curves. But igno- 
rance is so bigoted in its own conceit that no 
warnings are of least avail; only some ap- 
palling accident will produce an impression. 
As we were driving over one of the poorly- 
supported, gravely parts of the road, and the 
loose stones went clattering dowo under the 
jar of our wheels, I exclaimed: ‘‘ What mad- 
ness to drive over such a road as this at the 
rate we drove yesterday.” 

“Oh! no,” replied a Californian from the 
front seat. ‘‘ The more rapid tha m tion the 
less the jar, always. The only safety in go- 
ing down these hills is to run the horses at 
full speed. It shakes the road less.” 

This man is an influential lawyer in the 
capital of the State. I resisted the tempta- 
tion to ask him whether railway trains in 
California were run on the same principle; 
but I thought sadly of the swift, sure meth- 
ods by which ignorance is disseminated, while 
truth plods behind. 

The driver who heard this remark will be, 
of course, ten times more reckless a driver 


than before; and the absurd statement will 
be repeated and circulated in bar-room after 
bar-room. 


At the summit of the mountain we took 
our seats again in Mr. Foss’ wagon. He 
drives only on the first half of the road. 

And now began a descent by comparison 
with which our descent of the day before had 
been child’s play. The curves were not, per- 
haps, any sharper, the grades steeper, nor 
the roads narrower; but, instead of looking 
off into a deep canyon filled with trees, we 
looked off over bare precipices and slopes, 
into wide spaces, and it gave far more reali- 
zation of danger. And we drove at a rate, 
I think, twice as rapid as we had driven on 
the other side of the mountain. 

I have never been conscious of a sensation 
of terror. I do not know that it is possible 
for me to experience it. Certainly, at this 
time, I had only a sense of ecstacy of mo- 
tion; but I thrilled with ‘ndignation at the 
recklessness of Mr. Fos driving. As we 
swung around the shar; curves the wagon 
fairly twisted and quiver . with the sudden- 
ly interrupted moment 1. Had a wheel 
given away, I think wen st have been hurled 
hundreds of feet off fi no the road by the 
mere impetus of our rate of motion. 

The horses were in full gallop, the leaders 
out of sight at every turn. 


As we slackened up on a level place, a 
gentleman on the front seat said : 

“ The off leader’s trace is down, Mr. Foss.” 

“Ah! yea,” said Foes, who had not ob- 
served it. ‘“‘ That’s nothing. I have run my 
horses down this hill with five traces hanging 
more than once.” 

But he jumped off and fastened the trace; 
and on we went. 

Two weeks later Mr. Foss was again driv- 
ing down this hill at his usual rate. A trace 
unfastened, hit the heels of a horse, and 
frightened him. The whole team became 
frightened and Foss lost all control of them. 

“ The first thing I knew,” said a lady, who 
was sitting on the front seat, “I saw Mr. 
Foes dragged out of his seat and disappear- 
iag under the heels of the horses. I tried to 
hold a little boy, who was sitting with us, on 
to the seat; but the next thing | knew I was 
spinning through the air myself.” This lady 
was on crutches for three weeks, with a dislo- 
cated knee. The little boy was terribly iu- 
juced, and it was believed could not live. 
Several others of the passengers were severe- 
ly hurt; Foss alone, by a most extraordinary 
and exasperating chance, escaping unharmed. 

I give this incident here, for I wish to 
close my account of our trip to the Geysers 
by an earnest protest against the wicked risk 
of human life on this stage line from Calis- 
toga. 

Whether there is an equally great risk on 
the Healdsburg route to the Geysers I do not 
know. ButI do not believe there are two 
men in the State of California who would 
drive six horses down precipices at full gal- 
lop, and boast of having done it with five 
traces hanging. It might be added, perhaps, 
that in no other State than California would 
a man be praised for doing such a thing. 


PITCHER PLANT. 


We cordially recommend everybody who, 
next autumn, shall be regretfully searching 
amid nature’s treasure-house for the where- 
withal to cheer and enliven a long city win- 
ter, to do as we did last November, and fill a 
large pot with the common pitcher plant. 

Who does not know it, standing ankle- 
deep in cool yellow mosses, and holding up 
to the sun its amphore-shaped leaves of ma- 
roon and greet, each with its tiny reservoir 
of pellucid water? Who ever watched it 
without picturing Scarlet Tanager, or swamp 
black-bird, with orange-slashed velvet coat, 
lighting to drink, curving a glossy neck over 
the edge of the verdurous fountain, and 
making a picture vivid and fascinating? And 
the blossom—what is its charm? Is it a leaf 
in romantic mood seeking to be flower, or a 
flower of sedate disposition, longing for the 
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prose and repose of leaf-dom? Who knows 
—but who does not seek to guess ? 
It was with doubts and misgivings that we 
essayed the experiment of transplanting this 
ie free forester. “It can but perish if it go,” 
we said, and we took its life in our hands and 
turned cityward. But soon we found that it 
had no idea of dying; in fact, and the testi- 
mony of others confirms the observation, it is 
the most satisfactory of wood-plants to bring 
to a fire and gas atmosphere. Water it de- 
mands and must have; water at the roots, 
standing water in its saucer, and a spoonful 
daily renewed in each cup, but, given that, it 
is content. Nothing can be prettier or more 
interesting than to watch the unfolding of the 
new leaves, from the tiny shoot. to the slender 
spikes of bright green, and finally the full 
pitcher, with its streaks and mottlings of 
claret red. In some favored hands it has 
even been known to blossom! to blossom in 
early spring, three months before i's time! 
And if that is not doing handsomely and as 
a vegetable should, we would like to know 
what is? To live is much. It is a favor 
which many a pet geranium, a beloved ivy, 
has refused us, turning its face to the wall 
and perishing in our very sight. To grow— 
to actually bring out leaves for us—is more, 
and earns a gratitude which no watering-pot, 
or syringing, or smoking with tobacco, or 
subsoil-ploughing with the blade of a paper- 
knife can fitly express. But when it comes 
to blossoming—to an absolute flower, fetched 
from nowhere, and given to ourselves per- 
sonally by the parent plant, language fails! 
We can only lay our hands upon our heart 
in silent gratitude, and redouble attention, 
lest green fly or insidious scale creep in to 
harm or vex our _ benefactors.—Seribner’s 


Monthly. 
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Selected. 


OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 







Oh for one hour of shining, 
Master Divine! 

To cheer with its blessed beauty 
This heart of mine. 


Must ali of the day be shadowed, 
Dreary as night? 
Is it only the blessed evening 
That ‘shall be light? "’ 
Are there no lands of Beulah 
Along life’s way ? 
Rests, where these pilgrim footsteps 
Awhile may stay ? 
I3 life but a time of toiling, 
Trouble and tears ? 
And death the jubilee, ending 
Its seventy years? 
Are there seventy years of labor, 
And all in vain? 
Seventy years of weariness, 
Doubt and pain? 
























Not so! O merciful Master ! 
This life of mine 

Iz linked in a holy mystery 
To that of Thine. 

None of its pain is needless, 
Nor labor naught ; 

All of its future lieth 
Within Thy thought. 

Give me enough of shining 
Thy face to see, 

And know the manifold mercy 
That leadeth me. 


Or, if there must be darkness 
Aud shadowed sun, 

Give me the faith that prayeth, 
“ Thy will be done! ”’ 

Give me the trust that clingeth 
Close to Thy band ; 

The love that endureth all things 
At Thy command. 

Give me the perfect patience 
That waits on Thee, 

Until at last is finished 
Thy work in me! 


Oe 


[From the Atiantic Monthly for September. } 
THE THREE BELLS.* 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 
The good ship settled slowly, 
Tbe cruel leak gained fast. 
Over the awful ocean. 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that thy answer 
From the horror round about ? 
A voice came down the wild wind, 
“Ho! ship ahoy !” its ery: 
“ Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall stand till daylight by!” 
Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 
Tossed up and down the sbip-ligbts, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 
And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 
While oft to cheer and hearten, 
The Three B. lls nearer ran; 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Seat down bis hopeful cry, 

‘Take heart! Hold on!” he shonted, 
‘* The Three Bells sball stand by !” 


All night across the waters 
The tossing lights shone clear ; 
All night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent ber cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


* Many readers will remember Captain Leighton 
of the English ship Tbree Bells, who, some years 
ago, rescued the crew of an American vessel siok- 
ing in mid-ocean. Unable to take them off in the 
storm and darkness, be kept by them until morning, 
running down often during the night, as near to 
them as he dared, and shouting to them through his 
trumpet, ‘‘Never fear! Hold on! I'll stand by 
you!” 


——— OO lll 
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Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail ! 
Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 
As thine, in night and tempest, 
I hear the Master’s cry. 
And, tossing through the darkness, 
The lights of God draw nigh! 


From the Liberal Christian 
THE BODY AND ITS RELATION TO THE SOUL. 


There never was a greater perversion of | 
the Gospel than that which makes this world | 
and the people in it, their physical and their | 


moral health, their virtue and their obedience 


to all God's laws, anything less than its pre- | 


cise and special object. It was to save the 
world that Christ lived and died. His atten- 
tion was divided between men’s bodies and 
souls, healing their sickness and curing their 
sins, now giving light to the physically blind 
and now light to the spiritually darkened, 


now food to the siarving and the sick, now | 


the bread of truth and the water of life to 
them that hungered and thirsted for righteous- 
ness. To save men’s lives, not to destroy 
them, to make the world the abode of happy 
peace instead of cruel wars, the scene of well- 
regulated appetites and life-insuring modera- 


tion, in place of reckless passions and short- | 


lived lusts; to establish justice and truth, 


mild government, social equality, domestic 
faithfulness, simple habits and tastes, charity, | 
temperance, cleanliness—these were Jesus’ 


more immediate aims. * * * He could 


not have promulgated principles and precepts | 


better fitted to extend the length of human 


life, to make men happy and life wholesome | 


and this world attractive and charming, than 
he has done in the Gospel. Probably no 
tules of longevity ever equalled the beati- 


tudes, and if the great offices of life insur- | 
ance took no policies except on truly Chris- | 


tian lives, their fortunes would be most speedi- 
ly made. 

As a rule, health and virtue, physical and 
moral well-being, are not separable, nor can 
they be dissociated. Of course there are nu- 
merous exceptions, but they are not worth 
considering in the rule. It is capable of ab- 
solute demonstration that neglect of the body 
ig injury of the soul ; that unhealthy commu- 
nities are immoral communities; that the 
statistics of longevity and virtue accurately 
agree ; that a high death-rate is a high vice- 
rate; that times of pestilence, violence and 
war.are times also of mora] degradation and 
spiritual indifference ; that to render life sta- 
ble and secure is to make virtue, order and 
piety abundant and firm. 

No greater fallacy ever prevailed than the 
opinion that panic, pestilence, apprehension 
and uncertainty of life summon men to duty, 
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create a wholesome fear of God, and induce 
preparation for death. They create, on the 
contrary, recklessness, intemperance and mor- 
al apathy, unhappiness, want and sorrow, 
when made the rule and habit of life. It is 
the occasional affliction falling like a passing 
cloud on a happy life; it is the exceptional 
adversity, the temporary grief, that benefits 
the soul, arouses thoughtfulness and chasiens 
and elevates the heart. But prosperity, 
abundance, health, happiness are the great 
friends and upholders of virtue and piety. 
Those who, from age to age, ascribe the down- 
fall of public morals to the growth of mate- 
rial prosperity, the increase of wealth, the 
diffusion of comfort and luxury, will one 
day be reckoned with the dreamers who an- 
ticipated the ruin of Eagland from the sub- 
stitution of machine-work for hand-labor, or 
from the passage of the Corn Laws. The more 
comforts you can secure to the ‘people, the 
more do you increase their interest in order 
and peace, refine their manners, soften their 
sensibilities to moral considerations, and in- 
crease their amenableness to reason and duty. 
Is it the prosperous, the comfortable, the well- 
housed and well-clothed, the plenteously-fed 
ani happily-situated half of a community 
of whose moral and spiritual condition we 
have least hope? If we could raise the other 
half to their level of comfort how compara- 
tively easy would it be to moralize and relig- 
ionize their hearts. 


lt seems to be a superstition of the pious that 
body and soul are natural foes—that what is 
good for one is bad for the other; that the 
interests of man, considered as a denizen of 


| this world and as an heir of the next, are at 


war with each other. It is a terrible admis- 
sion. Made in defense of spiritual interests 
it acts only as an ally of worldly ones. Teach 
men that body and soul cannot live in har- 
mony, that they have separate policies and 


| require treatment by incompatible rules; al- 


low them to believe that morality and piety 
are sacrifices of the body to the soul, and you 
have given them a fatal reason for plunging 
into vices that destroy both. But persuade 
them, demoxstrate to them that immorality 
and irreligion are sources of present as of 
future misery; that they are as wasteful of 
this world as of another, that God is the Ruler 
of the body and the soul, and that His laws 
are equally sacred over both; that He is 
just as anxious to make men happy now as 
at any future time, and just as ready to set 
up His kingdom here as anywhere, and you 
will then get the!body on the side of the sou), 
and man’s instinct of happiness on the side of 
morality and piety. 

It is amazing what confusion exists in re- 
gard to the relation of matter and mind, and 
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how eagerly the world has separated theoreti- 
cally what God has practically bound insep- 
arably together. The materialism from which 
we suffer most is the gross blindness that al- 
lows the moral and spiritual welfare of men 
to be crushed under physical disadvantages. 
When bad air, crude food, crowded tene- 
ments, filthy gutters, or dust-laden atmos- 
phere are suffered to bruta!ize thousands of 
human beings, to keep them in a state to de- 
sire and to require constant stimulants to de- 
base their instincts of delicacy and their taste 
for virtue, to sow the seeds of early death or 
lingering disease and make life either burden- 
some or hateful; when such external condi- 
tions are found to promote cruelty, malignity, 
theft, and murder; when the schoolmaster 
and missionary return from such neighbor- 
hoods and tell us that you might as well send 
the dogs and horses to school or to preach the 
Gospel to the swine as to seek to educate and 
Christianize, by primer and catechism, these 
brutalized human beings, then it is that Ma- 
terialism is wreaking her vengeance—then it 
is that we are fallen under her curse. 

They are spiritual, not material, who try 
to correct these external conditions, who in- 
sist upon cleansing the neighborhood, neu- 
tralizing the poison, ventilating the chambers, 
improving the physical circumstances of these 
helpless thousands of degraded paupers as 
the first condition of exerting any more ele- 
vating influence over them. We hear of the 
uses of sickness, but great as they are, the 
uses of health are far greater. Life, not 
death, is the great teacher—health, not sick- 
ness, the great moralist. The world has got 
itself into a snarl of paradoxes on this whole 
subject, which makes the honest truth sound 
almost paradoxical and undevout. Let us 
no longer poetize over the wholesale destruc- 
tion of infant life, or the beauty of early death, 
or the advantages of ill-health. We must 
bear what measure of these falls upon us 
without our fault with patience. But all 
violations of natural law, all loss of normal 
states of health, all bodily weakness and 
premature decay are evils to us, to society, to 
morality and religion—evils which God calls 
on us to resist and repair, both in our private 
sphere and by our influence as citizens, as 
men, and as Christians, 


+ <9 on 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE IN THE VEGETABLE 
WORLD, 


There is something in a tropical forest 
akin to the ocean in its effects on the mind. 
Man feels so completely his insignificance 
there, and the vastness of nature. A natu- 
ralist cannot help reflecting on the vegetable 


forces manifested on so grand a scale around 





—.. 


him. A German traveller, Burmeister, has 
said that the contemplation of a Brazilian 
forest produced on him a painful impression, 
on account of the vegetation displaying 9 
spirit of restless selfishness, eager emulation, 
and craftiness. He thought the softness, 
earnestness, and repose of European wood- 
land scenery were far more pleasing, and that 
these formed one of the causes of the superior 
moral character of European nations. 


In these tropical forests each plant and 
tree seems to be striving to outvie its fellow, 
struggling upwards towards light and air— 
branch and leat, and stem—regardless of its 
neighbors. Parasitic plants are seen fasten- 
ing with firm grip on others, making use of 
them with reckless indifference as instruments 
for their own advancement. Live and let 
live is clearly not the maxim taught in these 
wildernesses. There is one kind of parasitic 
tree, very common near Para, which exhibits 
this feature in a very prominent manner. It 
is called the Sipo Matador, or the Murderer 
Liana. It belongs to the fig order, and has 
been described and figured by Von Martius 
in the Atlas to Spix and Martius’ Travels, 
I observed many specimens. The base of its 
stem would be unable to bear the weight of 
the upper growth ; it is obliged, therefore, to 
support itself on a tree of another species. In 
this it is not essentially different from other 
climbing trees and plants, but the way the 
matador sets about it is peculiar, and pro- 
duces certainly a disagreeable impression. It 
springs up close to the tree on which it in- 
tends to fix itself, and the wood of its stem 
grows by spreading itself like a plastic mould 
over one side of the trank of its supporter. It 
then puts forth, from each side, an arm-like 
branch, which grows rapidly, and looks as 
though a stream of sap were flowing and hard- 
dening as it went. This adheres closely to the 
trunk of the victim and the two arms meet 
on the opposite side and blend together. 
These arms are put forth at somewhat regu- 
lar intervals in mounting upwards, and the 
victim, when its strangler is full-grown, be- 
comes tightly clasped by a number of inflexi- 
ble rings. These rings gradually grow larger 
as the Murderer flourishes, rearing ita crown 
of foliage to the sky mingled with that of its 
neighbor, and in course of time they kill it 
by stopping the flow of its sap. The strange 
spectacle then remains of the selfish parasite 
clasping in its arms the lifeless and decaying 


| hody of its victim, which had been a help to 


its own growth. Its ends have been served 
—it has flowered and fruited, reproduced and 
disseminated its kind; and now, when the 
dead trunk moulders away, its own end ap- 
proaches ; its support is gone, and itself also 
falls.— Bates, 
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WOOL AND ALPACA, 


The history of the Australian wool trade 
is very noteworthy. In 1793 it occurred to} 
Captain John M’Arthur, then stationed with 
his regiment in Sydney, that the Australian | 
climate was well adapted for the production 
of merino sheep ; but the colony had nothing | 
but an inferior Bengal breed, useful only for | 
food, and there was great difficulty in obtain- 
ing any other. At length, in 1797, Captain 
M’Arthur conveyed to Sidney three rams and 
five ewes of pure merino stock, and, mixing 
with them seventy of the native sort, applied 
himself zealously to sheep-rearing. In 1803 
he came to England, bringing with him sam- 
ples of his wool, which he recommended both 
toa committee of cloth manufacturers aud 
to the Government as being “in softness su- 
perior to many of the wools of Spair, and 
certainly equal in every valuable property to 
the very best procured from thence.” Some 
fun was made about his “ wool-gathering” 
theories ; but his samples and his arguments 
gave satisfaction to competent judges, espe- 
cially as Europe was then harrassed by Na- 
poleon’s wars, and there was constant risk of a 
stoppage of the supply derived from Spain. 
MWArthur’s modest request of a grant of 
10,000 acres of grazing land to be assigned 
out of the unoccupied territory, with thirty 
convicts to serve as shepherds, was acceded 





to; and George III., who took a lively inter- 
est in the matter, gave him several fine meri- 


no sheep, chosen from his flock at Kew, He 
returned to Australia, and in 1807, when the 
little stock with which he had begun to work 
ten years before had increased to 4,000, he 
sent home his first bale of wool. During the 
vext seven-and twenty years he rode his hob- 
by steadily and with wonderful success. He 
died in 1834, worthily honored as “ the 
father of the colony,” and in that year the 
shipment of Australian wool to England—a 
great part of it drawn from his own great 
and well ordered sheep-runs—was nearly ten 
thousand times as great as that which he first 
made. He had plenty of followers. Squat- 
ters spread over vast tracts of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tas- 
mania, and, mightily enriching themselves, 
have succeeded in adding immeasurably to 
the wealth of the huge Australian common- 
wealth; while their produce has been of 
hardly less value to the mother country—and 
not to her alone. America now imports large 
supplies of Australian wool, all of which, 
till lately, were obtained by way of England, 
and spanned two-thirds of the globe in its 
transit, though now a shorter route, across 
the Pacific, is being established. 

Another sort of wool comes to England 
from America, and has begun to be natural- 


ized in Australia. The large alpaca sheep 
of Peru yields longer, softer, and more lus- 
trus wool than any other animal of the tribe. 
Its softness and lustre made shrewd manu- 
facturers anxious to use it; but the very 
length of the hair, sometimes extending even 
to forty-two inches, was an obstacle. The 
machinery commonly used by the woollen 


| manufacturers was not fitted for it, and it 


was tangled and broken in the working. The 


| few parcels brought to England were accord- 


ingly rejected, and, thrown away as useless, 
lay idle in the Liverpool warehouses till 
1834, when Titus Salt—a young farmer, 
whose father was a woolstapler in Leeds, and 
who himself now settled in Bradford as a 
spinner—began to devise means for getting 
over the difficulty. One episode in his ad- 
ventures is thus described: “a huge pile of 
dirty-looking sacks, filled with some fibrous 
material which bore a strong resemblance to 
superanouated horse-hair, or frowsy elonga- 
ted wool, or anything else unpleasant and 
unattraetive, was landed in Liverpool. When 
these queer-looking bales had first arrived, or 
by what vessel brought, or for what purpose 
intended, the very oldest warehouseman in 
Liverpoo) docks couldn’t say. There had 
once been a rumor—a ‘aere warehouseman’s 
whisper—that the bales had been shipped 
from South America on spec., and consigned 
to the agency of C. W. and F. Foozle & Co. 
But even this seems to have been forgotten, and 
it was agreed upon by all hands, that the three 
hundred and odd sacks of nondescript hair- 
wool were a perfect nuisance. The rats ap- 
peared to be the only parties who at all ap- 
proved of the importation, and to them it 
was the very finest investment for capital that 
had been known in Liverpool since their first 
ancestors had migrated thither. Well, those 
bales seemed likely to rot, or fall to the dust, 
or be bitten up for the particular use of fami- 
ly rats. Brokers wouldn’t so much as look 
at them. Merchants would have nothing to 
say to them. Dealers couldn’t make them 
out. Manufacturers shook their heads at the 
bare mention of them; while the agents of 
C. W. and F. Foozle & Co. looked at the bill 
of lading, and once spake to their head clerk 
about shipping them to South America again. 
One day—we won’t care what day it was, or 
even what week or month it was, though 
things of far less consequence have been chroni- 
cled to the half minute—one day, a plain, 
business-looking young man, with an intelli- 
gent face, and quiet, reserved manner, was 
walking along through those same ware- 
houses at Liverpool, when his eyes fell upon 
some of the superannuated horse-hair pro- 
jecting from one of the ugly, dirty bales. 
Our friend took it up, looked at it, felt it, 
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smelt it, rubbed it, pulled it about; in fact, 
he did all but taste it, and he would have 
done that if it had suited his purpose—for 
he was ‘ Yorkshire.’ Having held it up to 
the light, and held it away from the light, 
and held it in all sorts of positions, and 
and done all sorts of cruelties to it, as though 
it had been his mort deadly enemy and he 
was feeling quite vindictive, he placed a hand- 
ful or two in his pocket, and walked calmly 
away, evidently intending to put the stuff to 
some excruciating private tortures at home. 
What particular experiments he tried with 
this fibrous suostance I am not exactly in a 
position to relate, nor does it much signify ; 
but the sequel was, that the eame quiet, busi- 
ness-looking man was seen to enter the office 
of C. W.and F. Foozle & Co., and ask for 
the head of the firw. He asked that portion 
of the house if he would accept eight 
pence per pound for the entire contents of 
the three hundred and odd frowsy, dirty bags 
of nondescript wool. 

It was in 1835 that T. Salt made that pur- 
chase. He put it to such good use that in 
1853 the imports of alpaca wool, chiefly for 
his own use, greatly exceeded 2,000,000 lbs ; 
and his business had become so large that in 
that year he built the famous Saltaire Mills, 
near Bradford, with a town around them able 
to hold five thousand workpeople. His new 
commodity found favor for ladies’ dresses, 
umbrellas, and a dozen other useful articles, 
and the trade with Peru became so extensive 
that the Australians began to covet a share 
in it. In 1858, Charles Ledger carried 276 
alpacas, llamas, and vecuiias toSidney. The 
animals throve well in New South Wales, and 
already they furnish a considerable portion 
of the wool taken from those varieties of the 
sheep, and collected for the English market. 
—The Friend. 

snmp atiinctes 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meetirg on 2d day evening, 9th month 9th, 

at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
ALFRED More, Secretary. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Committee of Management will meet in the Li- 
brar> Room on 4th day evening, 11th inst., at 8 
o'clock. J. M. Exvtis, Clerk 

Seinatieeltiineeniaten 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
will meet on 6th day afternoon, 9th month 13th, at 
4 o'clock, at Race Street Meeting-house. 

Wa. Eyre, Clerk. 
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Anadjourned meeting of ‘ Friends’ Indian Aid 
Association of Philadelphia,” will be held ia the Li- 
brary Room of the Meeting House, Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, on 4th day, 11th of 9th month. 

S. R. Watrsr, Secrefary. 





ITEMS. 
Tar Giesy Conrerence.—The pretty little town 
of Cannstadt, near Stuttgardt, in the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg, was lately the scene of one of the 
most extraordinary gatherings that have been as. 
sembled for years. The meeting of the great Parlia. 
ment of gipsies or Bohemians opened, and the de. 
liberations continued from day to day. The presi. 
dent was Joseph Reinhard, now remarkable as having 
attained the greatage of ninety-eight, and the meet. 
ing consisted of delegates from all the tribes of 
gipsies scattered throughout Europe. Here were 
represented the Gitanos of Spain, the Cignani of 
Italy, the Zigeuner of Russia, and our own familiar 
but rather unpopular tribe of gipsies. The Parlia- 
ment is a septeonial one, and its deliberations are 
directed to further the interes's of this nomad race, 
whose members are to be found in every part of the 
globe. It has been known for a long time that this 
parliament would hold its deliberations at Caonstadt, 
abd as the institutions and even the origin of 
gipsies form a subject of great interest to savants, 
the different towns of Wurtemberg poured into the 
little village quite a crowd of antiquaries, philoso. 
| phers, and inquiring tourists.—Leisure Jour. 





Tue Medical and Surgical Journal gives the fol- 
lowing: “The ‘ Peculiar People,’ a sect of English 
religious fanatics, are giving great trouble to the 
medical and civil authorities of London. These 
people believe that as disease comes by Divine in- 
terposition, so also must the cure be by superhuman 
meaaos; and they depend, therefore, on the laying on 
of their elders’ hands for treatment, ignoring all 
medical aid and refusing to summon it. This sort 
ot thing works ill for all concerned. The patients 
die in spite of the imposition of bands; and, what 
is of greater coocern to the London public generally, 
small-pox is found to take advantage of the ‘ pecu- 
liar’ mode of treatment and to spread rapidly. Io 
consequence of this, it has been fonnd necessary for 
the general safety to institute legal proceedings, and 
two of the sect have been indicted for manslangbter 
in cases where their children died of smali-pox, no 
pbysician baving been summoned.” 





Tue following act was passed by the recent Legis- 
lature of Maine, and has become a law: 

“That any landbolder in this State who sball 
plant or set apart any cleared lands, or lands from 
which the primitive forest shall have been removed, 
for the growth and production of forest-trees, with- 
in ten years after the passage of this act, and shall 
successfully grow and cultivate the same for three 
years, the trees being not less in number than two 
thousand on ea*h acre, and well distributed over 
the same, then on application of the owner or occu- 
pant of such lands to the assessors of the town in 
which the same is situated, and is so successfully 
cultivated or set apart to forest-trees, and at the 
time of such application shal! file with said assessors, 
a correct plat of such lands, with description of 
their location, and setting forth all the facts in rela- 
tion to the growth and cultivation of said grove of 
trees, or incipient forest, the same shal: be exempt 
from taxation for twenty years thereafter ; provided 
such grove or plantation of trees shall during that 
period be kept alive and in a thriving condition.” 


Tur Chicago public library has done remarkably 
well both in donations and subscription, and will be 
able to spend $35,000 for books during the coming 
year, while the contributions already received and 
still coming in will make it a fine collection. 
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